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A  CONTRAST  OF  THE  PREPARATION  AND  WORK  OF  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  ELEMENTARY'SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

F.  Hzeucc  Connou 
and 

J.  Catcb  Mouuion 
Ohio  State  University 


The  question,  to  what  extent  does  sex 
influence  the  selection  of  school  prin¬ 
cipals,  their  preparation  for  the  work, 
and  the  exercise  of  their  duties?  is 
pertinent  in  a  day  when  women  are 
gaining  an  ever  increasing  prestige  in 
the  educaticmal  profession. 

During  the  s(^ool  year  1924-25,  the 
Department  of  School  Administration, 
Ohio  State  University,  undertook  a 
study  of  the  present  status  of  the  school 
principalship  in  Ohio  cities  and  exempted 
villages.*  Returns  were  received  from 
46  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
principals  of  senior  high,  junior  high,  and 
elementary  schools  combined.  Five  per¬ 
cent  of  the  128  senior  high-school 
principals  in  Ohio  cities,  and  13  percent 
of  the  54  junior  high-school  principals 
were  women.*  Obviously  these  num¬ 
bers  combined  are,  as  yet,  too  small  to 
justify  any  positive  conclusions  as  to 
differences  in  the  preparation  required  or 
the  duties  performed. 

Of  383  elementary-school  principals 
reporting  from  Ohio  cities  and  exempted 
villages,  243  were  women  and  140  were 

(1)  From  the  dita  obtamed,  two  tepoits  were  neiiucd; 
(1)  TIk  School  PrmctMUhip  in  Ohio  Cities  and  cxcnmied 
Villas,  by  J.  C»ce  Morriaon;  and  (J)  “The  Status  of  the 
Ohio  Elemratarv'Kbool  Princi|al.“  by  F.  Hemck  Connors. 
The  first  is  to  De  published  as  a  university  mono^ph;  the 
second  supplied  material  for  this  six]  for  anotba  article, 
“The_  Influence  of  the  Siae  of  City  upon  the  School  Principal- 
ship,"  which  nrill  appear  in  a  later  issue  of  this  Bulletin. 

(2)  IXita  from  Ediicationsd  Directory  of  Ohio,  June,  1925. 
pp.  89-99. 


men.  Since  the  data  at  hand  rep¬ 
resent  approximately  45  percent  of  all 
the  city  elementary-school  principals  of 
the  state,  fair  contrasts  and  comparisons 
of  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the 
two  sexes  may  be  made. 

Women  hold  63  percent  of  the  Ohio 
elementary  principalships.  They  have 
been  employed  in  their  present  positions 
for  a  period  of  6.6  years,  on  the  average, 
while  the  men  have  similarly  served  for 
5.0  years.  The  men  seemingly  change 
positions  more  readily  and  are  out¬ 
numbered  by  the  women  in  the  ratio  of 
approximately  two  to  one. 

The  size  of  the  school  over  which 
jurisdiction  is  exercised  constitutes  an 
important  consideration.  Two  items 
serve  as  an  index,  namely,  the  number  of 
full-time  teachers  supervised  and  the 
pupil  enrollment.  The  average  woman 
principal  sponsors  10.1  teachers  and  the 
man,  14.8.  Schools  supervised  by 
women  principals  enroll,  as  a  median 
figure,  363  pupils  and  those  of  the  men, 
522.  As  the  pupil  registration  increases, 
a  tendency  to  disturb  the  normal  two 
to  one  ratio  by  the  employment  of  more 
men,  appears.  Manifestly,  the  more 
important  principalships  are  entrusted 
to  men. 

The  grade  groupings  in  vogue  form  an 
interesting  study  and  are  summarized  in 
Table  I.  Men  principals  are  employed 
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most  frequently  in  the  schools  which 
include  the  &st  eight  grades,  and 
women  principals  in  those  having  the 
first  six  ^des.  This  may  be  taken  as 
additions  confirmation  of  the  statement 
that  the  men  occupy  the  more  important 
posts. 

In  general,  the  educational  prepara' 
tion  of  the  men  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
wcxncn.  Their  training  beyond  the 
elementary  school  covers  a  period  of  7-3 
years  as  contrasted  with  5.9  years  of 
the  women.  An  analysis  of  educa¬ 
tional  preparation  is  given  in  Table  II. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  women  and  56 
percent  of  the  men  have  attended 


Table  1.  Gkades  Supervised  bt  Ohio 

ELEkONTART  PrINCIPAU 


Gndes 

I-Vl 

I-VU 

1-vm 

(1) 

(J) 

0) 

(4) 

Women . 

U9 

21 

77 

Men . 

42 

11 

82 

normal  school.  A  much  lar^  percent 
of  the  men  have  had  college  wcnrk, 
61  as  contrasted  with  32  percent,  and 
the  proporticHi  of  college  graduates  is 
considerably  larger.  Seven  percent  of 
the  women  and  24  percent  of  the  men 
have  had  graduate  work. 

The  degrees  possessed  furnished  cot' 
roborativc  evidence  of  the  superior 
educational  preparation  of  the  men. 
Twenty-four  percent  of  the  men  and 
8  percent  of  toe  women  possess  bacca¬ 
laureate  degrees,  while  10  percent  of 
the  men  and  1  percent  of  the  women 
have  Masters’  degrees.  No  elementary 
principal  reported  in  this  study  has 
obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  A  recapitulation  of  these 
facts  is  tabulated  in  Table  III. 

Experience,  or  total  educational  service 
rendered,  is  a  significant  factor  in 
measuring  capability.  The  women  have 


served,  cm  the  average,  for  27.2  years  as 
ccMnpared  with  25.1  years  of  the  men. 

The  custom  is  to  choose  elementary- 
schcml  principals  largely  from  the  teach¬ 
ing  ranks,  and  their  promotion  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  reward  for  efficient  service. 
Ohio  elementary  principalships,  in  accord 

Table  II.  Percent  Having  Various  Ttpes  of 
Educational  Preparation 
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Women 

Men 

(1) 

(2) 

(S) 

1.  Gradtatcd  from  high  tebod. 

2.  Attended  training  clsM . 

3.  Attended  normal  tcbool _ 

4.  Graduated  from  normal 
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74 

15 

60 

39 

61 
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56 

24 
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5.  Attended  college  or  uni' 

32 

61 

6.  Graduated  from  a  coUegc 

11 

31 

7 

24 
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15 

12 
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81 

62 

2. 

Table  III.  The  Percent  of  Men  and  Women 
Holding  Academic  Degrees 
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with  this  tendency,  arc  held  by  individ¬ 
uals  who  have  had  extensive  experience. 
Men  attain  this  rank  with  less  experience 
than  women.  Their  superior  training 
is  undcxibtcdly  a  factor  tending  to  per¬ 
petuate  this  practice. 

The  position  of  elementary  priiKipal, 
with  its  attendant  responsibilities,  shc^d 
be  assigned  to  mature  individuals.  The 
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Ohio  practice  in  this  instance  offers  an 
interesting  corroboration,  for  the  median 
age  for  the  women  is  47.6  years,  and  for 
the  men,  46.5. 

Consideration  of  marital  relationships 
leads  to  significant  economic  factors. 
Of  the  women,  10  percent  are  married, 
while  81  percent  of  the  men  have 
assumed  similar  obligations.  When  the 
number  of  dependents  is  considered, 
the  burden  shouldered  by  the  men  is 
found  to  be  much  heavier  than  that  of 
the  women.  As  shown  by  Table  IV, 


Tabu  IV.  Percbnt  Having  Various 
Numbers  Totally  Dependent 
UPON  Them 


Numbir  or  DwtHDuen 

Puciirr 

Wcxsco  1  Men 

(1) 

(2) 

(S) 

81 

16 

12 

27 

6 

31 

1 

10 

0 

9 

0 

S 

6 . 

0 

1 

the  average  male  principal  has  2.2 
persons  sokly  dependent  upon  him  for 
support,  while  the  median  for  the 
women  is  zero.  Manifestly,  this  situa' 
tion  should  be  considered  in  the  matter 
of  salary.  The  support  of  persons 
partially  dependent  does  not  play  such 
an  important  r6le.  The  average  for 
both  sexes  in  this  instance  is  zero.  The 
consideration  of  dependents  raises  perti¬ 
nent  questions  concerned  with  com¬ 
parative  salaries. 

The  median  salary  paid  women  ele¬ 
mentary-school  principals  in  Ohio  for 
the  school  year  1924-25  was  $1,720.  The 
men,  occupying  the  more  important  po¬ 
sitions  and  sustaining  a  greater  number  of 
dependents,  received  $2,356.  Previously 
we  have  seen  that  the  women  have  had 


more  experience  and  have  served  longer 
in  their  present  positions.  The  con¬ 
clusion  seems  inescapable  that  salary 
schedules  for  elementary  principals  take 
cognizance  of  sex. 

The  relationship  existing  between 
income  and  expenditures  for  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  hfe  is  a  vital  one.  The  annual 
cost  of  such  items  is  $993  for  the  women 
and  $1,489  for  the  men.  The  difference 
existing  in  the  number  of  dependents 
supported  is  an  important  cause  of  this 
discrepancy  and  is  a  justification  of  the 


Tabu  V.  Memberihip  in  Professional 
Associations 


Omanixatioh 

PiacntT 

Women  Men 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1.  Ohio  Stite  Teachert  AModa. 

tiOQ . 

88 

83 

2.  Local  teachera'  aaaodacion . . 

36 

40 

3.  National  Educatioo  Aaaoda- 

tion . 

17 

63 

4.  Local  ptincipala'  aandation. 

13 

23 

S.  County  teachert*  ot(ania' 

tkn . 

20 

8 

higher  salaries  paid  the  men.  In  both 
instances  the  ordinary  requisites  for 
existerKe  consume  over  50  percent  of  the 
individual's  remuneration. 

Growth  in  service  is  universally 
recognized  as  necessary  for  sustained 
efficiency.  The  amount  expended  upon 
professional  advancement  is  highly  sig¬ 
nificant,  demonstrating,  as  it  must,  the 
individual’s  attitude  towards  his  work. 
The  men  are  shghtly  more  zealous  in 
this  respect,  for  they  invest  annually 
$253,  while  for  a  similar  purpose  the 
women  expend  $218.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  in  proportion  to  their  inccane 
utilize  a  larger  percent  in  this  foshicai. 

The  support  of  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  fails  to  reveal  any  outstanding 
sex  distinctions.  Memb^ship  in  three 
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organizations  is  sustained  by  both 
groups.  Table  V  depicts  the  five  most 
popular  professional  associations  and  the 
percent  of  each  group  enrolled.  The 
most  notable  difference  between  the 
two  groups  here  appears  in  the  superior 
support  accorded  the  National  Education 
Association  by  the  men. 

Ohio  elementary  principals  observe 
an  eight'hour  work  day.  The  women 
average  8.3  hours  per  day  at  school  and 
the  men,  8.2.  Tliese  figures  do  not 
include  the  time  spent  in  study  or  on 
school  work  at  home. 


is  summarized  in  the  lower  section  of 
Table  VI.  Both  men  and  wcwnen  are 
agreed  that  classroom  supervision  is  their 
most  important  function  and  accordingly 
assign  most  time  to  it.  Teaching  sched¬ 
ules  are  considerably  reduced  as  also 
is  the  time  devoted  to  clerical  work. 
The  most  simificant  sex  differentiation 
appears  in  the  amount  of  time  to  be 
devoted  to  teaching.  The  women  advo¬ 
cate  a  much  heavier  teaching  load  than 
do  the  men,  whereas,  the  men  would 
give  the  greater  percent  of  time  to 
administrative  duties. 


Tabu  VI.  Actual  and  Ideal  Percentage  Distribution  of  Time 


Sez 

Clerical 

Work 

Adminis' 

tration 

Teachinf 

Super* 

vision 

1  Other 
Duties 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(j) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

a) 

Actual  Time  Distribution 

Women . 

10.9 

14.8 

48. 8 

18.3 

m 

100.0 

Men . 

14.2 

19.9 

41.1 

17.5 

u 

100.0 

Ideal  Time  Diitribution 

Women . 

8.2 

19.7 

25.6 

37. 7 

8.8 

100.0 

Men . 

8.8 

24.9 

17.9 

38.7 

9.7 

100.0 

s: 


A  study  of  the  time  alloted  to  the 
major  divisions  of  the  principal’s  work 
discloses  several  sex  differentiations. 
The  distribution  of  effort  is  substantially 
that  given  in  the  upper  half  of  Table  VI. 
The  teaching  load  of  the  women  is 
heavier  than  that  of  the  men,  but 
despite  this  fact  they  devote  more  time 
to  classroom  supervision.  Clerical  and 
administrative  duties  also  receive  less 
attention  frexn  the  women.  On  the  face 
of  the  returns  the  women  appear  to 
budget  their  time  to  better  advantage. 

'fte  principals  are  cognizant  of  the 
faults  to  be  found  in  their  present  time 
distribution.  The  arrangement  of  their 
time  on  an  ideal  basis,  as  formulated  by 
the  principals  themselves,  is  radically 
different  from  their  present  practice  and 


The  elementary  principals  were  re¬ 
quested  to  hst  the  administrative  duties 
consuming  most  of  their  time.  In 
all,  sixty  different  functions  were 
enumerated,  but  an  analysis  of  the 
tabulation  revealed  no  significant  sex 
factors.  Both  groups  were  in  accord  in 
listing  the  five  items  of  primary  cem- 
sequence  as  (1)  discipline,  (2)  play¬ 
ground  supervision,  (3)  confereiKes  with 
teachers,  (4)  conferences  with  parents, 
and  (5)  supervision  of  attendance. 

ClassroOTQ  visitation  for  the  purpose 
of  supervision  is  an  important  duty  of 
the  sdiool  principal.  The  number  of 
such  visits  made  and  their  duration  are 
deserving  of  consideration.  The  wcxnen 
average  8.6  classroom  visitations  per 
week  and  the  men,  10.6.  This  difference 
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is  equalized  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
superior  length  of  the  visits  made  by 
the  women.  The  average  woman  remains 
in  the ‘Classroom  for  16.3  minutes  and 
the  average  man,  14.8  minutes.  Another 
mitigating  factor  is  the  heavier  teaching 
schedule  assigned  the  women. 

The  women  reporting  the  number  of 
classroom  visitations  made  during  the 
period  of  a  week  specified  that  they 
were  usually  followed  by  a  personal 
interview.  The  record  of  the  men  in 
this  particular  is  similarly  good. 

The  men  more  frequently  exercise 
supervisory  responsibility  for  those  sub- 
jects  in  which  special  supervisors  are 
employed.  This  prerogative  is  utilized 
by  46  percent  of  the  latter  and  61  percent 
of  the  former.  The  reason  for  this 
difference  is  not  readily  apparent. 

One  would  reasonably  expect  the 
sex  factor  to  obtrude  in  the  administra- 
tive  rebtionships  of  the  principal  to  the 
superintendent.  This  study,  however, 
failed  to  disclose  any  data  which  would 
support  such  a  presumption.  Five  of 
the  primary  relationships  were  con¬ 
sidered,  namely: 

1.  The  selection  and  assignment  of  teachers 

2.  Supervision  of  janitor  service 

3.  Making  the  daily  program 

4.  The  formation  of  tides  and  regulations 
governing  routine  matters 

5.  The  selection  of  textbooks  and  instruc¬ 
tional  supplies 

In  only  one  of  these  does  sex  tend  to 
make  its  appearance,  that  is  the  super¬ 
vision  of  janitorial  service,  for  a  slightly 
larger  proportion  of  the  men  report  that 
they  have  supervision  and  control  the 
custodial  service  within  their  building. 

Summary 

The  elementary-school  principalship 
offers  a  splendid  field  in  whidb  to  observe 
the  extent  to  which  sex  influences 
administrative  practices.  Here  men  and 
women  work  side  by  side  in  comparable 
positions.  This  makes  an  analysis  of 
differentiations  and  distinctions  feasible. 


In  Ohio,  the  women  outnumber  the 
men  two  to  one.  They  have  served 
in  their  present  position  for  a  longer 
time  and  have  had  more  experience. 
The  men  fill  the  more  important  prind- 
palships  as  measured  by  the  number 
of  teachers  supervised  and  pupils 
enrolled.  A  tendency  to  assign  men  to 
organizations  consisting  of  grades  i-viii  is 
observable.  The  women  are  found  in 
larger  numbers  in  schools  including  the 
first  six  grades.  The  educational  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  men  is  noticeably  superior, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  them  possess 
college  degrees. 

The  women  are  slightly  older  than 
the  men.  A  large  mdority  of  the  men 
and  relatively  few  of  the  women  are 
married.  The  men  support  two  individ¬ 
uals  who  are  totally  dependent  upon 
them  and  the  women,  none.  The 
average  principal  does  not  aid  in  main¬ 
taining  partial  dependents.  The  male 
principals  receive,  on  the  average,  $636 
more  per.year  than  do  the  women.  This 
apparent  advantage  is  largely  neutralized 
by  the  amount  required  to  be  expended 
for  the  necessities  of  life.  Because  eff 
the  burdens  engendered  by  their  marital 
status,  the  men  spend  $596  more  per  year 
than  do  the  women  for  these  requisites. 
The  men  also  spend  more  for  pro¬ 
fessional  advancement. 

Both  groups  are  equally  loyal  in  the 
number  of  memberships  in  professional 
organizations  sustained,  with  the  excep- 
ti(Mi  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  men  belong  to  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association. 

The  women  principals  do  more  class¬ 
room  teaching  man  the  men  and  devote 
less  time  to  the  clerical  routine.  The 
views  of  both  sexes  as  to  an  ideal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  their  time  are  substantially 
identical,  although  the  wc»nen  evince 
a  desire  to  undertake  more  classroom 
teaching.  Ccxnplete  agreement  upcxi 
the  necessity  of  increased  time  fox'  class¬ 
room  supervision  is  indicated.  The 
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men  make  more  classroom  visits  but  the 
women  tend  to  observe  the  work  for 
longer  periods.  Both  groups  supple¬ 
ment  these  sui)er\'isory  visitations  with 
personal  interviews.  ^X^ere  supervisors 
are  employed  for  special  subjects  the 
men  more  often  exercise  a  measure  of 
supervisory  responsibility. 


Sex  distinctions  do  not  seem  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  administrative 
relationships  existing  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  ^e  superintendent.  A  slight 
tendency  for  the  superintendent  to 
supervise  the  janitorial  service  within 
the  buildings  controlled  by  women 
principals  is  discernible. 


THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  VARIOUS  METHODS  OF  DETER¬ 
MINING  GENERAL  ABILITY  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 


Lublla  C.  Peesbet  and  Sydney  L.  Pusuy 
Ohio  State  (Jnwertity 


The  usual  method  of  determining 
efficiency  in  written  work  is,  of  course, 
to  assign  a  theme,  usually  narrative,  and 
then  compare  the  students'  papers  with 
some  standard  scale  for  measuring  quality 
in  English  composition — the  Hillegas 
Scale,  for  example.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  a  number  of  difficulties  in  this 
method,  the  major  problem  being  the 
unreliability  of  the  results  obtained. 
The  fact  that  different  raters  vary  in  the 
values  they  assign  to  any  composition  is 
fairly  well  recognized.^  That  children 
also  presumably  vary  in  efficiency  from 
one  day  to  another,  according  to  the 
appeal  of  the  topic  and  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  writing,  is  usually 
not  mentioned.  In  other  words,  the 
sampling  of  compositions  as  well  as  the 
rating  is  unreliable.  The  present  brief 
paper  presents  some  data  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  factors  of  unreliability  in 
determining  efficiency  in  English  com¬ 
position  from  a  single  sampling,  and  it 
compares  this  method  of  gene^  rating 
with  results  obtained  from  a  pooled 
total  of  scores  on  a  set  of  diagnostic  tests 
in  English  composition. 

(1)  It  thould  perhap*  be  mentioned  that  there  may  be 
conautent  variationa  exhibiting  idioayncfxciex  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  rater,  at  well  aa  variationt  of  a  chance  nature. 
Thua  in  a  group  of  teachera  with  which  the  writert  recently 
experiment^,  the  ratingt  of  one  (uaing  the  Willing  Scale) 
averaged  ten  pointt  bel^  tboae  of  another.  Since  the  rite 
from  grade  to  grade  ia  relatively  alight,  thia  meant  that  one 
teacher  graded,  on  the  average,  about  two  gradea  lower  than 
the  other. 


The  teachers  of  two  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren,  one  a  group  of  102  in  the  eighth 
grade  of  a  junior  high  school,  the  other 
a  group  of  180  in  the  sixth  grade  of 
another  school  system,  were  asked  to 
rate  their  pupils’  ability  in  written 
expression  by  a  standardized  scale.  In 
the  school  from  which  the  eighth-grade 
results  were  obtained,  ratings  were 
made  by  the  teachers  of  English,  history, 
and  geography,  and  the  median  rating 
was  used  as  the  final  statement  of  a 
child's  general  ability  in  his  written 
work.  For  the  sixth-grade  children 
only  one  rating  was  available,  that  of  the 
room  teacher.  This  was  unusually 
reliable,  however,  since  in  this  school 
system  special  stress  was  being  put 
upon  written  English.  The  ratings  in 
each  case  were  obtained  near  the  end 
of  the  school  year,  so  that  the  teachers 
had  as  the  basis  for  their  judgment  at 
least  a  semester’s  experience  with  the 
work  of  these  pupils.* 


(2)  On  tfacae  icalcx  the  ability  in  question  was  defined  as 
“ability  to  express  one's  self  clarly,  accurately,  and  readily 
in  written  work.”  In  the  junior  high-school  group,  the 
rating  scale  was  systemanied  according  to  the  form  of  the 
army  officers'  rating  scale.  That  is.  the  teacher  was  first 
required  to  select  as  type  cases  a  good  pupil,  a  poor  pupil,  an 
average  case,  and  a  case  half-way  between  average  and  either 
extreme,  and  then  to  rate  the  pupils,  using  these  cases  as 
reference  points,  on  a  scale  of  15.  In  the  work  with  the 
sixth-grade  group  the  definitioo  of  the  ability  in  question 
was  essentiuy  the  same.  But  since  it  was  found  in  the 
previous  work  that  the  teachers  tended  to  cluster  their  ratinp 
around  the  3,  6,  9.  12.  and  15  pciints  of  the  first  scale,  tbs 
scale  was  made  to  consist  of  17  poinu  and  no  reference  cases 
were  used.  This  gave  a  better  distribution. 
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Next,  certain  samples  of  composition 
were  obtained,  from  the  eighth  grade  a 
narrative  and  a  descriptive  composition 
and  from  the  sixth  grade  a  narrative 
composition.  The  merits  of  these  com¬ 
positions  were  determined  by  careful 
ccxnparison  with  the  Willing  Scale. 

Finally,  the  two  groups  were  given 
certain  diagnostic  tests  in  English  com¬ 
position.  The  eighth  grade  had  a 
40-point  test  including  questions  in  the 
fundamentals  of  grammar,  sentence 
structure,  and  punctuation  and  a  40- 
question  vocabulary  test  designed 
especially  for  eighth  grade.*  The  sixth 
grade  had  a  series  of  four  tests  in  the 
mechanics  of  English  composition,  tests 
in  capitalization,  punctuation,  grammar, 
and  sentence  structure,  recently  de¬ 
veloped  by  one  of  the  writers. 

The  question,  then,  was  “What 
relation  exists  between  these  various 
indications  of  efficiency  in  English 
composition?” 

Value  of  a  Single  Sample 
(Composition 

The  results  for  the  eighth-grade  class 
were  most  valuable  in  throwing  light 
cm  this  topic.  From  this  class  a  narrative 
and  a  descriptive  composition  were 
obtained,  and  they  were  rated  by  two 
experienced  teachers,  using  the  Willing 
Scale.* 

Briefly,  the  results  frexn  this  work 
showed  a  correlation  of  0.50  between 
the  ratings  of  the  two  ju(^es  on  the 
total  set  of  ccxnpositions.  The  correla¬ 
tion  in  merit  between  narrative  and 

(1)  The  tc«u  in  quatiao  were  two  teeta  of  the  erghtb- 
gn^  attainment  tcale  developed  by  the  writert  four  rma 
au.  (Set  Prewey,  S.  L.,  “Ecale  of  Attainment  No.  2— An 
uaminatMo  for  Measurement  in  History,  Arithmetic,  and 
English  in  the  Eighth  Grade,''  Joumsl  ^  Educationai  Re* 
March.  ):359-69.  May,  1921.) 

(2)  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  descriptive  compoaitioas 
ssere  also  rated  by  comparison  with  the  WiUu»  Scale,  a  scale 
which  is  made  up  of  samples  of  nanataon.  This  was  done 
partly  because  cross  comparison,  for  certain  purposes,  seemed 
easier  if  the  tame  scale  was  us^.  partly  because  one  of  the 
taters  was  already  highly  eapeneiKed  in  the  use  of  this  scale, 
and  also  because  there  was,  at  the  time  this  work  was  done, 
DO  other  scale  covering  description  which  teemed  satisfoctory 
for  the  problem  in  band.  It  was  felt  that  though  this  was  a 
fault  in  the  metbcxl  it  was  a  relatively  negligible  one  and  was 
almost  inevitable  in  dealing  with  the  probim  as  we  desired. 


descriptive  papers  was  0.36;  0.32,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ratings  of  one  judge  and  0.41 
according  to  the  ratings  of  the  other.* 
The  results  suggest  both  that  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  ratings  of  a  given  teacher 
on  a  given  composition  was  not  high 
and  that  the  relmbility  of  the  sampling 
in  obtaining  compositions  from  children 
was  relatively  low — or  at  least  that 
ability  in  narration  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  ability  in  description. 

The  various  ratings  were  next  corre¬ 
lated  with  the  average  of  the  teacher’s 
estimates  ability  in  written  expression. 
The  correlation  of  this  average  with  the 
ratings  of  the  first  judge  on  the  narrative 
ccxnposition  was  found  to  be  0.29;  with 
the  ratings  of  the  same  judge  on  the 
descriptive  composition  the  correlaticm 
was  0.33.  This  first  judge  was  the 
more  experienced  English  teacher  and 
was  the  more  experienced  in  the  use  of 
the  scale — and  her  results  were  not 
influenced  by  any  special  arrangement 
of  the  papers,  as  a  previous  note  men¬ 
tioned — so  these  correlations  seem  to 
indicate  the  possibilities  of  this  method. 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that  a 
correlation  of  the  average  of  these  two 
ratings  with  the  estimates  gave  a 
coefficient  of  0.45.  This  certainly  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  massing  of  such  materi^ 
supposing  it  were  practicable,  would 
give  more  reasonable  indication  of 
ability  in  expression. 

For  the  sixth-grade  group  the  ratings 
on  the  narrative  compositions  were  ma^ 
by  six  different  ju^es  and  the  results 
were  averaged.  Tlie  ccHTelaticm  of 
these  average  ratings  with  the  estimated 

O)  The  rcaioa  for  the  higher  comlatiaa  given  by  the  lea 
experienced  eecond  judge  u  probxbly  ample  enou^.  The 
6rrt  judge  rated  all  the  narrative  compoaitiooa,  thm  al<  the 
dacriptive  oompoaitiatis.  The  paper*  were  next  paired, 
the  narrative  and  deicriptivc  campoaitioot  of  each  child  being 
put  together,  for  purpoaea  of  correlatiao  in  atudyiog  tbea 
nrat  ratinga.  The  aecond  judge  took  the  papera  in  thia  order. 
TM  reault  in  auch  a  aituation  would  naturally  be  to  raia  the 
correlatioa  aoeaewbat,  particularly  a*  a  judge  almott  ineviraUy 
finda  himaelf  using  somewhat  dilerent  criteria  aa  he  proceed* 
through  a  aerie*  of  composition*;  the  tame  composition  would 
probably  be  judged  differently  at  the  begmning  and  at  the  end 
of  the  aeries — at  least  that  hat  been  the  writert*  eiperienoe. 
With  the  6rtt  judge  there  waa  such  a  separation  of  papers 
belonging  to  the  same  child;  with  the  second  judge  there 
wa*  not. 
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ability  as  judged  by  the  room  teacher 
averaged  0.40,  the  correlation  being 
calculated  separately  for  each  class  in 
order  that  differences  in  standard  from 
one  teacher  to  another  might  not  lower 
the  correlation.  In  studying  these  sixth' 
grade  compositions  the  number  of  errors 
per  hundred  words  was  also  found  as 
suggested  in  using  the  Willing  Scale. 
The  correlation  of  this  statement  of 
frequency  of  errors  with  teachers’ 
estimates  was  0.59. 

The  above  results  surely  suggest  at 
least  that  ratings  on  a  single  composition 
made  by  a  single  judge  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  satisfactory  basis  for  determin¬ 
ing  ability  in  written  composition — ^and 
of  course,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  these 
scales  by  a  teacher  there  is  only  one 
judge.  The  question  then  arises  whether 
any  other  methods  might  be  expected 
to  give  a  better  gener^  statement  of 
abihty  in  composition. 

The  Value  of  Pooled  Results  From 
Diagnostic  Tests 

In  the  eighth-grade  group  it  will  be 
remembered  that  a  vocabulary  test 
and  a  good-usage  test  were  employed. 
The  correlation  of  the  vocabulary  results 
with  estimated  ability  in  written  Eng¬ 
lish — average  of  the  ratings  of  three 
teachers — was  0.56.  The  correlation 
of  the  good-usage  test  with  estimated 
ability  was  0.54  and  that  of  vocabulary 
with  good  usage  was  0.56.  The  correla¬ 
tion  of  the  combined  score,  good  usage 
and  vocabulary  with  average  estimates, 
was  0.72.  In  the  sixth-grade  group  the 
average  correlation  of  the  total  results 
from  the  four  diagnostic  tests  with  the 
teachers'  estimates  was  0.70. 

Various  inferences  obviously  could 
be  drawn  from  these  correlations.  It 
might  be  argued  that  the  teachers’ 
estimates  on  the  scale  for  rating  ability 
in  written  expression,  were  based  on 
too  much  consideration  of  accuracy 
in  mechanics;  but  of  course  any  such 


prejudice  would  also  show  itself  in 
judging  compositions  by  comparison 
with  a  composition  scale.  The  difference 
between  the  correlation  obtained  by 
means  of  the  usual  procedure  and  the 
correlations  obtained  by  the  use  of 
pooled  results  of  diagnostic  tests  seems 
too  large  to  be  entirely  without  signifi¬ 
cance.  Moreover,  the  use  of  objective 
tests  simphfies  the  work  when  one 
teacher  does  the  rating  and  increases 
the  possibility  of  using  norms.  Indeed, 
the  writers  doubt  whether  norms  can, 
where  only  one  judge  rates  a  series  of 
compositions,  fairly  be  considered  at  all, 
since  investigation  almost  always  shows 
some  judges  rating  consistently  too  high, 
and  others  too  low,  and  it  is  hard  to 
determine  when  this  is  happening. 

Inadequacies  of  the  “General”  Test 

The  writers  feel  that  certain  complex 
abilities  are  too  complex  to  be  satis¬ 
factorily  measured  by  means  of  a  general 
test,  assuming  an  expenditure  of  time 
and  effort  within  practical  limits.  When 
a  general  rating  is  desired,  in  any  work 
where  results  from  individual  pupils 
are  to  be  considered,  it  is  well  to  give 
a  number  of  tests  dealing  with  the 
various  phases  of  the  ability  and  then 
combine  the  results,  rather  than  to 
attempt  by  a  general  test  to  get  a  total 
statement  of  this  ability.  This  con¬ 
clusion  applies,  the  writers  are  inclined 
to  feel,  in  English  composition,  and  in 
reading  above  the  first  four  or  five 
grades. 

What  seems  to  be  needed,  then,  in 
attempting  to  develop  measurement  in 
English  composition,  is  not  more  scales 
of  the  type  of  the  Hillegas,  but  an 
analysis  of  the  total  complex  to  formulate 
separate  tests  for  each  important  factor 
involved.  Of  course,  a  further  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  method  of  approach  is  that 
in  such  a  development  the  results  of  each 
separate  test  are  also  valuable,  inde¬ 
pendently,  for  diagnostic  purposes. 
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Summary 

The  paper  deals  with  the  ccwnparative 
merits  of  ratings  of  sample  compositions 
by  means  of  composition  scales,  of  the 
Hillegas  type,  and  the  pooled  results 
of  diagnostic  tests,  as  indicators  of 
general  ability  in  written  expression. 
The  data  involved  are  (1)  sample 
narrative  and  descriptive  compositions 
and  test  results  from  102  eighth'grade 
children  together  with  estimates  of  their 
ability  in  written  expression  made  by 
their  teachers,  and  (2)  sample  narrative 
compositions,  results  of  a  series  of 
diagnostic  tests,  and  teachers'  ratings, 
h'om  180  sixth'grade  children  in  another 
system.  The  findings  were  as  follows: 

Ratings  by  different  judges  of  the 
same  cc«npositions  correlated  0.50.  Those 
on  narrative  and  descriptive  compositions 
by  the  children  correlated  0.36.  Cor- 
relations  of  estimates  of  abdity  averaged 
0.31  with  ratings  by  one  judge,  0.40, 
with  average  of  six  ratings,  and  0.71 
with  the  pooled  results  of  diagnostic 
tests. 

The  writers,  therefore,  suggest  that 
determinations  of  total  ability  in  complex 
functions,  such  as  composition,  or  upper- 
grade  reading,  are  best  obtained  by 
pooling  result  from  diagnostic  tests 
rather  than  by  use  of  a  general  or  survey 
test. 


NEW  TESTS 

The  Giles  Recitation  Score  Card, 
based  upon  a  broad  definition  of  recita¬ 
tion,  attempts  to  include  in  a  single 
rating  scheme  the  typical  activities 
and  attitudes  of  teacher  and  pupils 
during  a  class  exercise.  It  proposes  to 
present  a  scheme  of  self-analysis  for  the 
teacher  as  well  as  to  provide  a  basis  of 
discussion  between  teacher  and  super¬ 
visor. 

Of  the  five  divisions  of  the  scale  the 
first  two  are  concerned  primarily  with 
the  teacher's  activities,  the  third  refers 


chiefly  to  those  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
two  last  deal  with  activities  of  both 
teacher  and  pupils.  The  titles  given 
to  these  sections  are:  (A)  Arrangement 
of  Physical  and  Personal  Surroundings; 

(B)  Arrangement  of  Immediate  Cot- 
ditions  for  Learning,  including  Present¬ 
ing  of  New  Materials  as  well  as  Working 
over  of  Material  Previously  Studied; 

(C)  Use  of  Ideas  and  Tools  by  the 
Pupils;  (D)  Use  of  English  Language;  and 
(E)  Attitudes  of  Teacher  and  Pupils. 

Each  section  has  several  subdivisions 
which  are  carefully  defined  by  the 
author.  The  five-point  scheme  of  rating 
proposed  ranges  from  Far  above  Average 
which  is  defined  as  the  upper  10  percent 
and  is  given  a  value  of  5  points,  to  Far 
below  Average  which  is  defined  as  the 
lowest  10  percent  and  is  valued  1. 

This  score  card  devised  by  J.  T,  Giles, 
Wisconsin  State  Supervisor  of  High 
Schools,  is  published  by  the  World  Bo^ 
Company,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

The  Chapman  Unspeeded  Reading 
Comprehension  Test  ror  grades  v  to 
XII,  devised  by  the  late  J.  C.  Chapman,  of 
Yale  University,  is  published  by  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Tliis  test  consists  of  31  paragraphs 
of  about  equal  length  from  which,  in  the 
light  of  experimentaticMi,  the  auth(X^ 
removed  all  difficult  words,  unusual  con¬ 
struction  forms,  or  references  to  informa¬ 
tion  outside  the  experience  of  the  pupils. 
The  purpose  was  to  prepare  a  test  to 
measure  the  complex  ability,  speed  of 
reading,  and  nothing  else,  for  material 
of  this  degree  of  difficulty.  In  an 
article  in  the  Journal  of  Educational 
Research  for  December,  1923,  the  author 
discussed  his  purpose  in  devising  this 
test  and  the  care  exercised  in  determining 
its  final  form.  The  directions  are  most 
simple :  “Cross  out  the  one  word  in  the 
SECOND  PART  of  each  paragraph 
which  spoils  the  meaning.  Work  very 
carefully.  Speed  does  not  count.” 
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EDUCATION  BY  RADIO 

Radio  is  one  of  the  inventions  which 
has  made  marvelous  progress  during  the 
last  few  years.  We  would  be  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  growth  in  the  volume  of 
business,  in  the  increase  in  number  of 
stations,  and  the  multiplicity  of  pro¬ 
grams  were  it  not  that  we  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  phenomenal  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  enterprises  that  we  are 
rather  blas^.  As  receiving  sets  have 
been  perfected  and  prices  reduced,  the 
numbCT  of  hcHnes  equipped  with  radio 
has  proportionately  increased.  The  chief 
uses  to  which  it  has  been  put,  however, 
have  been  commercial  and  recreational. 
The  entertainments  have  ranged  from 
addresses  by  great  lecturers  and  noted 
divines,  and  music  of  the  highest  order 
to  bed-time  stories,  comic  readings,  and 
jazz.  While  many  have  suggested  the 
educational  possibilities  of  radio,  only 
sporadic  efforts  have  been  made  to 
utilize  it  in  an  organized  way. 

Last  spring  the  State  Department  of 
California  broadcast  a  spelling  contest 
to  the  schools  of  that  state.  In  Berkeley 
an  experiment  was  tried  out  in  classroom 
teaching  of  certain  subjects  by  means  of 
radio.  The  State  University  of  Iowa 
is  giving  regular  extension  courses  in 
English,  psychology,  and  other  subjects 
by  this  means.  One  of  the  state 
institutions  in  Kansas  broadcast  a  school 
program  at  regular  intervals  during  the 
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past  year.  Doubtless  other  instances 
might  be  cited  to  show  what  is  being 
attempted  in  various  places  to  give 
academic  education  by  radio. 

The  Crosley  Radio  Corporation  of 
Cincinnati  has  recently  announced  regu¬ 
lar  weekly  educational  programs  for  the 
elementary  schools  from  Station  WLW, 
On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Friday  from 
nine  to  nine-thirty  they  expect  to  broad¬ 
cast  lessons  in  musical  appreciation, 
agriculture,  calisthenics,  and  other  phases 
of  elementary-school  work.  The  faculty 
who  will  furnish  the  material  are  drawn 
from  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Miami  University,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cincinnati  College  of  Music, 
Earlham  College,  and  Purdue  University. 

While  doubtless  the  Corporation  is 
essentially  interested  in  the  sale  of  its 
radio  sets  and  supplies,  yet  the  personnel 
of  the  group  who  will  present  the 
elementary-school  program  guarantees 
a  class  of  educational  material  which  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  school 
people  within  the  territory  to  be  served. 
We  shall  be  curious  to  know  the  extent 
to  which  schools,  especially  in  villages 
and  rural  districts,  will  become  equipped 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 
We  shall  also  watch  with  interest  the 
reaction  of  the  school  people  as  to  the 
advisability  of  using  thirty  minutes 
in  the  morning,  three  days  a  week,  for 
education  from  the  air.  e.  j.  a. 


The  American  Council  French  Test, 
Form  A,  consists  of  two  leaflets:  Part  I, 
a  vocabulary  test  devised  by  V.  A.  C. 
Henmon  and  a  grammar  test  by  Algernon 
Coleman;  Part  II,  a  silent  reading  test 
also  devised  by  Mr.  Coleman. 

These  tests  have  been  prepared  for  use 
in  the  Modem  Foreign  Language  Study 
which  is  being  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Council  of  Education 
and  the  Conference  of  Canadian  Uni¬ 
versities.  The  leaflets  are  issued  and 
distributed  by  the  World  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  Yonkers. 
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A  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
APPOINTMENT  SERVICE 

J.  L.  CuPTON 
Ohio  State  University 


In  writing  about  the  appointment 
service  at  Ohio  State  University  it 
would  be  natural  to  tell  something  of 
its  past  achievements.  This  would 
make  an  interesting  article  for  a  few 
people,  but  it  would  not  meet  the 
present  purpose  of  this  Bulletin.  What' 
ever  service  the  Appointment  Bureau 
has  rendered  in  the  past,  and  whatever 
its  faults  and  mistakes  have  been,  will 
be  passed  by  for  a  more  immediate 
problem. 

The  Appointment  Bureau  at  Ohio 
State  University  has  been  placed  under 
the  direction  and  management  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research.  This 
action  was  taken  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  recommendation  of  the 
University  faculty.  The  transfer  todc 
effect  July  1,  1925. 

The  two  principal  poUcies  of  the 
Appointment  Service  up  to  the  present 
time  have  been  the  enrollment  of  all 
persons  who  asked  aid  in  obtaining 
teaching  positions  and  the  attempt  to 
place  them  in  positions  for  which  they 
were  best  fitted.  The  function  of  a 
placement  bureau  would  seem  to  have 
been  accomphshed  if  these  two  things 
were  done,  ljut  after  years  of  experience 
it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  to 
the  writer  that  something  fundamental 
is  lacking.  This  is  also  9ie  conviction 
of  the  leaders  of  the  College  of  Educa' 
tion.  No  one  questions  me  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  superintendents 
and  boards  of  education  have  obtained 
fine  teachers  from  Ohio  State  University. 
Numbers  of  Ohio  State’s  graduates  have 
been  placed  in  desirable  positions. 
Then  why  is  the  Appointment  Service 
not  yet  efficient?  Only  a  few  of  the 
needed  changes  in  action  and  policy 
may  be  mentioned  here. 


When  a  superintendent  asks  for  a 
recommendation  from  our  Placement 
Bureau,  it  is  our  duty  in  fairness  to  the 
superintendent  and  to  all  the  prospective 
teachers  registered,  to  use  a  mechanical 
device  to  turn  out  the  credentials  of 
those  on  the  available  list.  The  Bureau 
is  installing  a  Findex  System  in  order  to 
insure  this  impersonal  service.  A  perma- 
nent  record  of  each  person  registered 
thus  will  be  kept.  All  academic  records 
will  be  obtained  and  filed.  Every  other 
item  of  interest  to  employing  agencies 
will  be  collected.  While  the  good  in  all 
applicants  greatly  overshadows  the  frail' 
ties,  both  will  by  this  system  be  on 
record. 

Standards  are  being  set  up,  and  only 
those  who  are  qualified  and  who  can 
produce  satisfactory  references  will  be 
allowed  to  renter.  It  is  perhaps 
impossible  completely  to  eliminate  from 
graduation  all  who  are  not  well  qualified, 
yet  the  Appointment  Service  need  not 
be  granted  them. 

Many  graduates  of  the  College  of 
Education  at  Ohio  State  University  arc 
teaching  in  positions  where  their 
influence  is  Umited.  We  expect  in  the 
future  to  follow  up  such  graduates  and, 
when  promotion  is  merited,  offer  our 
services  and  advice  for  their  advance' 
ment.  This  plan  of  action  will  work 
to  the  advantage  not  only  of  the  teachers 
of  marked  abihty,  but  also  to  the  schools. 

In  the  past  the  Appointment  Bureau 
has  not  had  sufficient  qualified  and  exper' 
icnccd  teachers  to  meet  the  calls.  In 
fact,  there  has  developed  a  feeling 
among  principals  and  superintendents 
of  the  larger  schools  that  the  Appoint' 
ment  Service  is  for  inexperienced  grad' 
uates.  As  long  as  our  services  are 
limited  in  this  way  our  work  is  only 
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half  done.  The  Graduate  School  is 
rapidly  coming  to  the  front  with  many 
teachers  splendidly  prepared  in  special' 
ized  fields,  who  must  be  given  the 
benefit  of  expert  service  in  proper 
locations.  To  meet  this  problem,  the 
Appointment  Bureau  must  build  up  a 
more  definite  confidence  in  this  aspect 
of  its  work,  on  the  part  of  the  employee 
and  employer. 

Statistical  information  will  be  com¬ 
piled  in  reference  to  the  demands  for 
teachers.  Advice  to  undergraduates 
will  then  be  possible,  suggesting  the  best 
fields  to  enter,  as  far  as  opportunity  is 
concerned.  This  advice  will  also  be 
available  to  students  who  study  for 
advanced  degrees.  There  is  nothing 
more  demoralizing  to  the  profession  than 
to  have  teachers  well  prepared  in  a  given 
field  and  to  have  no  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  them  to  find  positions.  The 
Appointment  Bureau  Ser^ce  must  extend 
its  services  to  include  assistance  to  the 
students  in  the  high  schools  who  need 
direction  and  advice  in  the  matter  of 
the  proper  background  for  teaching,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  location  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  advanced  degrees,  on  the  other. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to 
be  solved  is  that  of  the  proper  combina¬ 
tions  of  subjects.  Students  give  too 
httle  concern  to  their  majors  and  minors 


when  preparing  to  teach.  Few  students 
have  interests  so  intense  that  they 
would  build  up  a  progr^  of  study  which 
would  definitely  handicap  them  in  their 
future  work,  but  our  problem  is  to 
place  before  all  students  preparing  to 
teach,  definite  facts  concerning  the 
demand  for  certain  combinations  of 
subjects.  Most  bemnning  teachers  are 
called  upon  to  teach  at  least  two  sub¬ 
jects.  If  one  of  these  is  well  chosen, 
and  the  other  not  called  for  in  combina¬ 
tion,  the  candidate  loses  good  oppor¬ 
tunities.  This  has  caused  many  dis¬ 
appointments  in  the  past.  Our  purpose 
is  to  cure  this  fault  by  furnishing  the 
proper  data  to  those  who  need  them. 
Persons  who  are  definitely  prepared  to 
teach  should  have  preference  over  those 
who  plan  to  teach  for  only  one  or  two 
years,  and  who  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  to  that  end.  We  have 
at  the  present  time  too  many  teachers 
who  are  not  professional  in  their  attitude 
and  purpose.  We  plan  to  help  them 
either  to  get  into  the  profession  or  out 
of  it. 

The  program  we  have  outlined  must 
have  the  support  of  all  the  people 
interested  in  education,  if  we  are  to 
succeed  in  our  efforts.  To  that  end  we 
ask  for  your  cooperation,  support,  and 
advice. 


THE  GRAPHIC  INTERPRETATION  OF  TEST  SCORES 

S.  S.  Brooks 
Ohio  State  University 


Ever  since  standardized  tests  first 
began  to  be  used  widely  as  recognized 
valid  instruments  for  measuring  and 
evaluating  school  work  and  as  aids  in 
supervision  and  classroom  instruction, 
interested  school  people  have  cudgeled 
their  brains  to  devise  ways  and  means 
for  realizing  the  neatest  benefits  from  the 
test  results  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  time  and  effort.  Several  real  and 
definite  ways  in  which  test  results 


might  be  used  to  good  purpose  by  school 
administrators  and  teachers  were  early 
recognized:  (1)  measuring  the  progress 
of  pupils,  (2)  measuring  the  efficiency  of 
teachers,  (3)  classification  of  pupils,  (4) 
diagnosing  difficulties  of  individual  pupils 
in  the  subjects  tested,  (5)  rating  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  schools  and 
school  systems,  (6)  determining  the 
relative  efficiency  of  special  teaching 
methods,  (7)  motivating  the  work  of 
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teachers  and  pupils,  and  others  equally 
important. 

It  also  early  became  evident  that  if 
these  values  were  to  be  generally 
realized,  some  means  must  be  found  of 
interpreting  test  data  in  a  manner  easily 
comprehensible  to  teachers,  pupils,  and 
parents  and  that  without  prohibitive 
expenditure  of  time  and  energy  by 
workers  already  kept  busy  enough  by 
their  daily  tasks.  Authors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  tests  furnished  so-called  “Class 
Record  Sheets”  and  other  material,  often 
complicated  and  time'consuming,  with 
directions  for  recording  and  evaluating 
the  scores  from  a  particular  test.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  get  an  illuminating 
general  view  of  the  situation  from  such 
records,  and  the  identity  and  significance 
of  individual  scores  are  frequently 
lost  in  the  process  of  recording  and 
subsequent  manipulation  of  data.  But 
the  records  of  individual  pupils  are 
probably  of  greater  importance  to 
teachers  and  supervisors  than  are  mere 
class  records.  Certainly,  they  are  more 
important  to  the  child  and  his  parents. 

Research  workers  in  education  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  biometricians  statistical 
procedures  suited  to  their  purpose,  such 
as  measures  of  variation  and  central 
tendency,  coefficients  of  correlation,  and 
regression  equations,  and  applied  them 
to  test  data  with  results  both  interesting 
and  valuable  from  a  theoretical  view¬ 
point.  Such  measures,  however,  have 
been  of  httle  practical  use  to  the  worker 
in  the  field  for  several  reasons:  (1)  He 
usually  is  untrained  in  statistical  meth¬ 
ods.  (2)  He  hasn’t  the  time  to  use 
them  even  if  he  knew  how.  (3)  The 
results  are  not  easy  of  interpretation  to 
the  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents.  Also, 
in  general,  they  fail  to  take  much 
account  of  individual  scores,  although 
some  of  them,  such  as  standard  deviation 
and  percentile  rank,  can  be  made  to  do 
so  if  one  knows  how  to  go  about  it. 

Practical  school  men  have,  therefore, 
been  forced  to  devise  methods  of  their 


own  for  handling  test  data  which,  after 
all,  is  probably  a  good  thing.  They 
needed  a  simple,  easily  understood 
scheme  of  recording  test  scores  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  graphically  at  a  glance 
on  a  single  sheet,  the  standing  of  a 
pupil,  a  class,  a  school,  or  a  school 
system  in  relation  to  grade  standards 
together  with  as  many  other  significant 
facts  as  possible  pertaining  to  the 
situation.  One  of  the  most  troublesome 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  attaining  their 
object  is  the  fact  that  although  the 
tests  have  been  standardized,  their 
scores  have  not  been  standardized.  In 
other  words,  the  point  scores  of  the 
various  tests  are  not  directly  comparable 
as  raw  scores.  They  may  be  made 
comparable,  of  course,  by  proper 
manipulation,  but  that  involves  special 
knowledge  and  training  on  the  part 
of  users  of  the  tests,  which  most  of 
them  do  not  have  and  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  acquire.  It  also  takes  unneces¬ 
sary  time. 

What  was  needed  was  a  simple 
graphic  scheme  by  which  to  translate 
point  scores  directly  into  terms  of  grades 
and  rate  of  progress  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  any  extensive  or  complicated 
calculations.  It  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  article  to  enumerate  all,  or  even 
a  large  part,  of  the  many  attempts  to 
solve  the  problem.  Available  space 
limits  us  to  brief  mention  of  a  few 
devices  that  have  been  proved  notably 
successful  in  actual  practice.  There  are 
probably  others  of  which  the  author 
has  no  knowledge.  One  of  the  earliest 
recorded  attempts  to  translate  raw 
scores  directly  into  grade  scores  by 
means  of  a  composite  paph  showing 
the  pupil’s  grade  standing  in  sevenil 
subjects  on  a  single  sheet  was  that  of 
S.  A.  Courtis  in  connection  with  his 
reading  and  writing  tests  and  the 
Cleveland  Survey  Tests  in  the  Funda¬ 
mental  Operations  of  Arithmetic.^ 

(1)  Monror.  W.  S.  Mauuring  t)K  Rctulti  of  Tctchitti, 
Benton,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1918.  151  pp. 
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Several  years  later,  in  1918,  to  be 
exact,  a  study  of  Courtis'  crude  scheme 
in  connection  with  his  own  supervisory 
problems  suggested  certain  possibilities 
to  the  present  writer  which  resulted  in 
the  preparation  of  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  first  individual  graph  record  card 
meeting  the  before^mentioned  require¬ 
ments  to  be  used  extensively  throughout 
an  entire  school  system  over  a  period  of 
years  with  marked  success  as  an  essential 
feature  of  a  comprehensive  periodical 
testing  program.^  This  card  is  fully 
described  as  to  form  and  use  in  the 
Journal  of  Educational  Research  for 
October,  1921.*  The  use  of  this  card 
requires  no  calculations  whatever.  The 
scores  are  transferred  directly  from  the 
tests  to  the  card  and  are  thereby 
automatically  translated  into  grade  scores 
showing  at  a  glance  just  how  far  above 
or  below  standard  a  pupil  is  in  each 
subject  tested  in  terms  of  grade  progress. 
By  using  class  scores  or  grade  scores 
instead  of  individual  scores,  the  same 
facts  may  be  shown  for  whole  classes  or 
grades  on  a  single  card.  The  cards 
are  so  simple  to  use  that  any  person 
of  ordinary  intelligence  can  use  them 
without  special  training,  and  we  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  even  third- 
grade  children  to  read  the  mphs 
understandingly  so  that  they  could  tell 
how  far  above  or  below  grade  they  were 
in  any  subject. 

The  only  marked  improvement  over 
this  card  that  we  know  is  erne  recently 
devised  by  Van  Scoyck  and  Young.* 
The  general  form  of  this  card  is  shown  in 
Figure  1,  in  which  the  vertical  lines 
represent  the  subjects  tested,  age, 
grade  status,  height  and  weight,  etc., 
and  the  horizontal  lines,  the  grades  from 
ii  to  VIII.  In  the  vertical  columns  are 

(1)  The  Brook*  Individual  Graph  Record  Card  publuhed 
by  J.  L.  Hammett  Company,  Cambridge.  Ma*aachu*ett«. 

(2)  See  4:161-72.  and  alio  the  author*  book  Improving 
Sdioolr  by  ScervUrdixed  Test*.  Boiton,  Houghtoo  Mifflin 
Company,  1922.  p.  32ff. 

(3)  Van  S^ck'Young  Permanent  Teat  Record  Card 

Cibly  obtainable  from  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Young,  bead  of  the 
rtment  of  Education,  Capital  Univeriity,  Cdumbu*, 
Ohio. 


printed  the  standard  scores  of  each  test 
for  the  various  grades.  When  the 
scores  have  been  indicated  on  the  cards 
by  means  of  circles  properly  placed,  the 
graph  is  made  by  connecting  the  circles 
with  straight  lines  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  In  order  to  make  the  graph 
easier  to  read,  the  horizontal  line  rep¬ 
resenting  the  grade  of  the  child  whose 
scores  are  being  recorded  is  over-ruled 
with  a  heavier  line.  By  using  graphs 
of  different  colors,  the  results  of  several 
testings  may  be  recorded  on  the  same 
card,  thus  showing  the  child's  progress 
from  CMie  testing  to  another. 

Fundamentally  this  card  is  the  same 
as  the  Brooks  card  in  form,  purpose,  and 
means  of  attaining  that  purpose.  It  is 
superior  to  the  latter,  we  believe,  since 
it  provides  more  complete  graphic 
representation  of  related  facts  in  a 
somewhat  more  exact  manner.  Also  it 
has  the  characteristic  feature  of  per¬ 
mitting  the  raw  sccrcs  to  be  recorded 
directly  without  calculation  or  use 
of  tables  and  at  the  same  time  admits 
of  their  interpretatiem  in  terms  of 
B-scores  by  means  of  the  figures  in  the 
last  column.  The  first  named  advan¬ 
tages  were  sacrificed  in  the  Brooks 
card  for  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity. 
B-scores  were  unknown  when  the 
Brooks  card  was  designed.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  I  had  occasion  to  use  such  a  card,  I 
would  use  that  of  Van  Scoyck  and  Young 
or  revise  my  own.  Many  users  of  tests 
object  to  such  cards  because  they 
contain  the  names  of  and  standards  for 
definite  sets  of  tests,  some  of  which 
they  prefer  to  replace  with  others  more 
to  their  liking.  It  seems  to  be  an 
unavoidable  disadvantage  of  any  individ¬ 
ual  graph  record  card  which  is  to  be 
used  successfully  under  practical  working 
conditions,  that  it  must  contain  a 
definite  list  of  tests  with  their  standard 
scores  printed  directly  cm  the  card. 
Otherwise,  their  use  would  be  too 
burdenscHne  to  be  practical  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances.  This  is  really  no 
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drawback  whatever  to  a  school  system 
of  any  size,  because  the  cards  would 
ordinarily  be  printed  on  a  cut  that 
would  cost  not  over  $25,  so  that  cards 
to  fit  special  batteries  of  tests  could  be 
printed  for  school  systems  desiring  them. 
If,  however,  one  must  have  a  form  of  card 
with  which  any  test  may  be  used,  we 
refer  him  to  the  fonns  described  by 
T.  V.  Goodrich. ‘ 


however,  calculations  and  the  use  of 
tables  which  are  really  unnecessary  as 
we  have  proved  in  several  years  of 
practical  experience.*  Some  test  users 
prefer  to  use  more  general  forms  of 
graphic  test  records  instead  of,  or  in 
addition  to,  the  individual  graph  record 
cards.  In  this  connection,  two  out- 
standing  devices  have  been  recently 
published.  The  “Q'Score  Table  and 


Figure  1.  Van  Scotck-Young 

They  are  the  most  practical  forms  of 
their  kind  with  which  we  have  any 
acquaintance.  They  are  made  up  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  suggested  in 
Buckingham’s  article  in  the  same  journal 
for  D^ember,  1920.*  They  involve, 

(1)  Goodrich*  T.  V.  ^**Putting  Test  Scores  in  a  Form  to 

Fs^itate  Compsrtsons,**  of  EducAtiondl  Research, 

8:377-^.  December.  1923. 

(2)  Bucktnglttm.  B.  R.  *^ggestions  for  Procedure 
Following  a  Testing  Program.**  Jourtial  of  Educoctonal 
Research*  2:787-^l>  I^'cmber*  1920. 


Permanent  Test  Record  Caro 

Score  Sheet”  used  by  the  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  Department  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search  and  Efficiency,  is,  we  believe, 
unique  in  the  amount  of  significant 
related  data  which,  when  properly 
filled  out,  it  presents  and  interprets  on  a 
single  sheet  about  15  inches  square. 
Although  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreci- 

(})  Brook*.  S.  S.  Standardized  Test*  in  Rina) 

School*  for  Grading  Purpoae*,  Jounul  of  Educatioiu!  Rewarch. 
2:729-35.  November.  1920. 
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ated,  it  is  too  large  to  reproduce  here. 
In  addition  to  a  compxDsite  scatter- 
diagram  for  chronological  age,  mental 
age,  educational  age,  and  intelligence 
quotient,  educational  quotient,  and 
achievement  quotient,  the  following 
facts  are  presented:  (1)  the  I.  Q.,  E.  Q., 
and  A.  Q.  for  each  pupil  and  for  the 
class;  (2)  the  I.  Q.,  E.  Q.,  and  A.  Q., 
grade  status  for  each  pupil  and  for  the 
class;  (3)  the  C.  A.,  M.  A.,  and  E.  A., 
for  each  pupil  and  for  the  class;  (4)  the 


the  “Providence  Class  Personnel  Chart.”‘ 
This  little  chart  when  filled  according 
to  directions  presents  an  interpretation 
of  an  amazing  amount  of  data  in  a  space 
3^  X  8  indies.  In  fact,  although  of 
somewhat  less  simplicity  and  refinement, 
it  gives  almost  as  much  information  of  a 
diagnostic  sort  as  does  the  Trenton 
chart  on  an  area  eight  times  as  large. 
The  chart  with  complete  directions  for 
using  on  front  and  back  is  printed  on 
5x8  cardboard  which  makes  it  very 
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CopTright,  1925,  by  J.  B.  LimMcorr  Cowfamt 


Dtrcctiom:  On  heavy  linea  marked  “N”  611  in  the  normal  chronological  and  mental  ages  of  the  grader  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term  then  indicate  agei  above  and  below  normal.  Indicate  each  pupil  in  the  clarr  by  a  circle  ~0,''  or  a  aerial  number 
“7”  in  caac  of  a  problem  pupil  in  the  pontum  on  the  chart  which  correaponda  with  hia  mental  and  chronological  am-  The 
I.  Q.  ia  eatimated  by  the  poaition  of  t^  “O'*  between  the  1.  Q.  diagonala.  The  heavy  diagonal  marked  ‘‘acbolarahip  or 
education  age”  indicatea  the  tendeiKy  of  educational  agea  (eiponenu)  or  acholarship  (lettera)  of  pupila  relative  to  their 
mental  agea  and  grade.  An  educational  program  for  each  pupil  ia  mdicated  at  the  bottom  and  in  the  laat  column  at  the  right. 


C.  A.,  M.  A.,  and  E.  A.,  spread  and 
median  for  the  class;  (5)  the  C.  A.,  for 
each  pupil  and  for  the  class;  and  (6)  all 
the  age  and  Q-score  distributions  of  the 
class. 

The  diagnostic  possibilities  inherent 
in  this  clmt  appear  to  be  great  and 
withal  it  is  not  necessary  to  lose  the 
identity  of  individual  scores  in  the 
recording  process. 

A  simpler  and  much  more  compact 
form  of  general  record  is  exemplified  by 


convenient  few  filing.  For  accurate 
statistical  work,  the  Trenton  chart  is 
probably  superior,  but  the  smaller  size 
and  less  complicated  appearance  of  the 
Providence  Personnel  Chart  makes  it 
perhaps  more  convenient  for  classroom 
use  and  the  principal’s  ofiSce. 

The  Trenton  Chart,  however,  is  not 
as  complicated  as  it  loc^s  at  first  sight. 
Except  few  its  less  ccwivenient  size  and 

(1)  Thu  card  wai  devised  by  Richard  D.  Allen,  director 
of  guidaiKe,  Providence,  Rhode  labnd,  public  acbooU,  pub- 
luh^  by  J.  B.  Lippincoct  Company,  ^daddpbia. 
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shape,  it  has  no  disadvantages  and  does 
have  some  decided  advantages  in  regard 
to  more  dehnite  placement  of  scores  in 
comparison  with  the  Providence  Chart. 
Figure  2  illustrates  the  Providence 
Chart  together  with  a  typical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  scores  for  an  ordinary  unclassified 
sixth-grade  room. 

The  problem  cates  stand  out  to  good  advantage, 
and  ea^  pupil's  position  is  clear.  It  can  he 
seen,  for  instance,  that  pupil  No.  1  has  an  I.  Q. 
of  110,  is  of  approximately  normal  chronological 
age  for  the  grade,  but  overage  one  year  mentally. 
Intelligence  quotients  are  read  from  the  positions 
of  the  numbers  in  relation  to  the  diagonals. 
Notice  that  in  this  class  pupils  of  the  same 
chrocx>logical  age  differ  in  mental  ages  and  intelli¬ 
gence  quotients,  that  pupils  of  the  same  menul 
age  differ  in  chronological  ages  and  intelligetKe 
quotients,  and  those  of  the  same  intelhgetKe 


quotient  differ  in  both  other  elements.  Pupil 
No.  18  is  accelerated  a  year  beyond  the  noriw 
chronological  age  of  the  grade,  while  pupil  No. 
21,  with  the  same  intelligence  quotient,  is  two 
years  retarded.  Althou^  he  is  three  years 
older  mentally  and  chronologically  than  his 
classmate,  he  is  relatively  three  years  behind  him 
in  schod.‘ 

Pupils  22,  24,  and  4  are  also  made  to 
stand  out  clearly  as  problem  cases. 

All  the  types  of  cards  described  here 
have  been  carefully  designed  to  meet 
definite  needs  which  prevailed  in  most 
school  systems  where  standard  tests 
are  used.  They  have  been  proved 
successful  in  actual  practice.  If  there 
are  others  as  good  or  better,  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research  would  be  glad 
to  know  of  them. 


IS  SCHOOL  PUBLICITY  WORTH  WHILE? 

P.  R.  Stevenson 
Ohio  State  University 


Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
school  administrator  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  school  publicity  for  nuny 
years.  Good  and  bad  news  emanates 
from  a  school  system  whether  we  wish 
it  or  not.  ^ly  American  school 
patrons  knew  something  about  their 
school  through  pupils,  teachers,  and 
others  who  did  or  did  not  know  the 
actual  facts.  Each  system  has  good  and 
bad  qualities,  and  the  latter  have  often 
received  more  attention  than  the  former. 
Especially  is  this  true  when  the  admin¬ 
istrates:  leaves  the  taxpayer  to  find  out 
what  he  can  from  prejudiced  sources. 

For  several  years  many  school  super¬ 
intendents  have  given  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  matter  of  informing  the  tax¬ 
payers  concerning  their  schools.  Several 
Ix)^  and  many  articles  have  been 
written  on  the  subject.  From  a  recent 
book  we  read: 

Educational  progrcM  in  America  rests  almost 
entirely  upon  the  understanding  which  the 


American  public  has  of  its  school  system  .  .  . 
Every  educator  should  be  familiar  with  the 
important  avenues  which,  if  intelligently  utiliaKl, 
can  bring  the  public  into  much  closer  contact 
with  its  system  of  popular  education.* 

How  much  we  have  learned  from  this 
experiment  in  school  publicity  is  not 
d^itely  known.  One  superintendent 
in  a  large  city  writes: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  art  of  school  publicity 
is  yet  in  its  in^ncy.  School  men,  in  general,  are 
unacquainted  with  its  technique,  both  as  to  the 
meth^  to  be  used  and  the  points  to  be 
emphasized.  The  average  citizen  is  still  unin¬ 
formed  of  the  purpose  and  procedure  of  the 
schools.  He  is  the  man  whose  support  the 
school  must  have  and  to  whom  the  information 
must  be  carried. 

Further  confirmation  of  the  fact  that 
all  the  problems  of  school  publicity 
are  not  settled  was  given  by  Glenn 

(1)  From  the  Manuil  acoompuiying  the  Pravidenoe  Clais 
Perionnd  Chart. 

(2)  MiUn,  Clyde  R.  and  Charles.  Fred.  Puhlicin  end  the 
PuUic  School.  New  York,  Houghton  Miflin  Company, 
1924.  p.  1. 
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Frank  in  an  address  before  the  National 
Education  Association,  Thursday,  July 
2.  He  said: 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  stop  centering  our 
energies  on  trying  to  wheedle  the  newspapers 
into  giving  more  space  to  the  schools;  that  we 
do  our  best  to  do  things  in  our  schools  that  will 
be  so  vital  that  newspapers  will  take  the  initiative 
in  giving  more  space  to  our  activities,  and  that 
we  try  to  make  it  increasingly  clear  that  press 
and  s^ool  have  a  joint  responsibility  in  seeing 
to  it  that  there  is  thrust  into  the  stream  of  public 
thought,  in  terms  that  men  who  haven't  a  Ph.  D. 
can  understand,  those  new  ideas,  new  idealisms, 
and  new  spiritual  values  that  have  been  thrown 
up  as  by-products  of  the  sciences,  philosophies, 
and  practical  adventures  oi  the  modem  mind.^ 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
superintendents  believe  in  continuous 
school  publicity.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  who  think  of  publicity  only  in 
connection  with  some  kind  of  campaign. 
The  following  extracts  frexn  school 
administrators’  letters  illustrate  this 
point. 

“Publicity  for  school  purposes  seems  to  pay 
in  most  instances.  I  have  found  it  effective  and 
necessary  several  times." 

“We  do  not  make  much  general  use  of  publicity 
except  on  such  occasions  as  the  floating  of  a  bond 
issue,  the  {^oposed  furnishing  of  free  textbooks, 
and  the  like." 

Criticisms  offered  on  present'day 
school  publicity  by  superintendents 
may  be  classified  under  a  few  headings. 
The  ones  most  frequently  mentioned 
are:  (1)  It  contains  too  little  news 
value.  (2)  It  is  too  noisy  and  often 
runs  to  excessive  bulk.  (3)  Too  much 
of  the  publicity  advertises  an  individual 
and  not  the  schools.  (4)  Some  school 
publicity  is  false  propaganda.  Two 
superintendents  lay  special  stress  on  the 
fact  that  school  pubheity  must  have 
news  value. 

“No  matter  in  what  form  it  is  issued,  it  should 
have  news  value  and  be  interesting." 

“For  school  news  to  be  of  lOOpercent  value,  it 
must  be  natural,  timely,  and  without  effort  to 
gain  special  approbation  from  the  public  .... 


(1)  Journal  of  >^t<onal  Education  Aiiociotion.  14:205, 
October,  1925. 


We  have  been  careful  to  have  everything  that  is 
published  concerning  the  schools  appear  in  the 
light  of  real  news.” 

Some  have  objected  that  school 
publicity  frequently  is  too  much  like 
the  advertising  of  patent'medicine  con¬ 
cerns,  and  that  there  is  too  much 
of  it.  For  example,  one  administrator 
says: 

I  am  not  in  accord  with  the  bond  advertising 
of  the  public  schools.  The  schools  belong  to  the 
people  of  the  community  and  not  to  some  school 
men.  Good  work  will  bring  greater  dignity  and 
a  better  opinion  of  the  school  in  the  long  run. 
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Another  reports  that  “there  arc 
places  where  the  dissemination  of  school 
news  has  been  overemphasized." 

Some  critics  indicate  that  some  so- 
called  school  news  is  in  reality  personal 
advertising.  The  following  are  illustra¬ 
tions: 

“Unfavorable  reactions  to  school  publicity  are 
generally  due  to  an  attempt  to  glorify  an  individ¬ 
ual." 

“If  each  superintendent  would  depend  upon 
publicity  to  feature  schools  and  not  the  individual 
superintendent,  it  would  leave  a  little  better 
taste  in  the  mouth  of  the  public." 


Several  implications  have  been  made 
either  directly  or  indirectly  that  certain 
types  of  school  publicity  are  mere  P^a- 
ganda  of  a  questionable  sort.  Imt 
there  should  be  any  occasion  for  such 
an  implication  is  to  be  deplored,  but  it  ai 
simply  means  that  school  men  must  set  ^ 
up,  as  the  commercial  men  have,  a  code  q 

of  ethics  dealing  with  the  specific 
problem.  d 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  of 
school  men  *  represent  possibiUties  of  * 

malpractice:  , 


“It  is  bad  policy  to  force  the  attention  of  the  • 

general  public  to  school  matters  with  the  > 

accompanying  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  > 

that  perhaps  the  ^ools  have  weaknesses  to 
conceal."  t 

“In  a  number  of  cases,  I  believe  that  school  i 
publicity  is  overdone.  Some  superinteiKlents 
have  developed  a  ‘circus’  type  of  advertising  of 
their  schools.  mean  that  they  have  made  a  lot 
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of  statements  which  could  not  be  substantiated 
by  a  visit  to  their  own  system.  It  seems  to  me 
t^t  superintendents  who  do  publicity  work 
should  ^  sure  that  their  publicity  contains  no 
statements  that  cannot  be  absolutely  verified 
by  any  intelligent  layman.” 

“School  publicity,  if  it  represents  an  honest 
effort  to  present  significant  school  work  to  the 
public  in  an  interesting  way,  is  the  greatest 
value.  Considerable  lurm  is  being  done,  how> 
ever,  in  some  places,  through  publicity  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  noise,  as  represented  by  pseudcy 
curriculum  revision  and  other  projects  which 
the  school  organization  is  not  in  a  position  to 
undertake  wiu  success.” 

“We  strive  to  keep  our  publicity  work  strictly 
on  an  educational  plane.  We  make  a  clear 
distinction  between  information  and  propaganda. 
We  feel  that  any  unfavorable  reaction  ^t  may 
come  from  the  mowing  use  of  publicity  in  public* 
school  work  w^  come  as  a  result  of  distortions  of 
fret  in  an  effort  to  favor  the  policies  of  some 
partictilar  group.  But  certainly  there  could  be 
no  real  objection  to  the  publication  of  information 
which  can  be  support^  by  data  scientifically 
derived  and  interpreted.” 

Now  that  wc  have  discussed  some  of 
the  failures  in  current  school  publicity, 
it  should  be  refreshing  to  read  some 
favorable  remarks  as  to  the  function  of 
school  publicity.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  opinions  expressed  by 
superintendents: 

“The  subject  of  school  publicity  was  the  only 
topic  discus^  at  the  November,  1924,  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Association  of  Schom 
Superintendents.  A  great  deal  of  emphasis  at 
that  time  was  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  the  rif^t 
sort  of  publicity  for  tbe  schools,  if  the  schools 
are  to  be  presented  fairly  to  tbe  public  attention 
and  if  they  are  to  receive  good  publicity  to 
offset  much  of  the  bad  publicity.”  (New  Haven, 
Ckxinecticut). 

“My  judgment  is  that  there  is  nothing  more 
effective  in  promoting  tbe  interests  of  the  schools 
than  giving  the  fulled  j^blicity  to  every  forward 
step  ^en  or  proposed. '  * 

“Our  general  reaction  to  the  extensive  use 
superintendents  are  now  making  of  publicity  for 
school  purposes  is  that  we  cannot  do  too  mu^  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  school  problems  and  the 
attempts  we  are  making  to  meet  such  problems.” 

“I  believe  that  any  money  spent  in  informing 
the  voters  of  what  is  being  done  with  their 
money  is  well  worth  while.” 


“Wefbelieve  in  giving  the  people  the  frets 
about  their  schools  and,  as  a  rule,  we  have  their 
hearty  support.” 

“Publicity  in  our  organization  is  entirely  a 
by'product.  We  have  no  c^cial  whose  business 
it  is  to  look  after  this  matter  and  no  department 
within  our  system.  1  believe  that  t^  weakest 
point  in  our  system  is  the  lack  of  a  publicity 
department.” 

“We  thoroughly  believe  in  advertising  the 
schools  and  their  product.  We  want  to  believe 
that  the  school  is  the  leading  business  of  the 
community.” 

“We  are  firm  believers  in  school  publicity 
and  have  tbe  splendid  cooperation  of  our  daily 
paws  and  civic  organizations.” 

^'I  am  satisfied  that  publicity  has  produced 
results  in  our  city  and  that  it  will  do  the  same 
thing  in  other  pla^.” 

SutTimdry. — Practically  all  superin* 
tendents  agree  that  some  type  of  school 
publicity  is  necessary  to  show  the  public 
what  the  schools  are  attempting  to 
do.  Some  practices  now  in  vogue  do 
not  commend  themselves  to  all  school 
men,  but  the  question  efficient  school 
publicity  has  not  been  entirely  settled. 


A  STUDENT  CARD  INDEX 

Mr.  E.  B.,  Downey,  a  member  of  the 
hi^'school  staff,  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio,  has  devised  a  scheme  for  keeping 
an  up'to'date  card  index  of  material  f«: 
his  biology  classes.  Toward  the  close 
of  each  semester  Mr.  Downey  requests 
the  classes  which  are  completing  the 
course  to  contribute  a  week  or  ten  days 
toward  the  cataloguing  of  the  biological 
materials.  These  materials  are  collected 
from  two  hundred  books  and  the  bound 
volumes  of  ei^t  periodicals  which  are 
found  in  the  high-school  hbrary.  Mr. 
Downey  reports  that  the  file  is  now  about 
complete  to  date  and  contains  approx* 
imately  ten  thousand  references.  The 
fact  that  the  students  are  proud  of  their 
work  and  feel  that  they  have  made  a  real 
contribution  to  the  coming  classes  is  a 
by-product  of  Mr.  Downey’s  plan. 
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EDUCATIONAL  READINGS 


Buke,  Baebaea  S.  a  Scale  of  Promise  and  Its 
Application  to  Seventyone  Tsline-Tear-Old 
Gifted  Children,  PS,  32:389-413,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1925. 

This  study  proposes  to  “illustrate  the  signifi¬ 
cant  personality  and  character  differences  that 
exist  among  children  of  high  mental  endowment, 
to  construct  the  scale  of  promise  which  would 
take  account  of  these  and  other  differences  of 
conditiao,  and  to  apply  the  scale  to  a  poup 
of  childrra  whose  subs^uent  careers  could  be 
followed  for  the  many  years  needed  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  scale.” 

The  selection,  evaluation,  and  application  of 
the  scale  is  ducribed  in  detail,  xventy-one 
subjects  with  intelligence  quotients  of  140  or 
better  were  used.  'Im  exclusion  presents  three 
condensed  case  summaries  of  the  application  of 
the  scale  to  particular  children.  It  was  found 
that  “the  least  promising  of  them  seemed  to  show 
less  promise  than  the  average  child,  while  the 
most  promising  probably  compue  favorably 
with  very  eminent  men  in  their  childhood,”  that 
the  average  promise  scores  of  the  boys  were 
higher  than  those  of  the  girls,  and  that  no  signifi¬ 
cant  correlation  is  found  between  promise  score 
and  intelligence  within  the  intelligence  range  of 
the  subjects  of  the  study. 

The  scale  proved  to  have  a  reliability  of 
.94-I-.02  for  use  in  predicting  future  success. 
Its  validity  of  course,  cannot  be  determined  until 
the  subjects  have  reached  maturity  and,  as  is 
planned,  their  achievements  are  checked  against 
the  prediction  of  the  Promise  Scale. 

Kilpatekuc,  WnxiAM  H.  What  Range  of 
Obftetivet  for  Physical  Education?  TCR, 
27:6-14,  September,  1925. 

This  well-known  writer  divides  the  educative 
process  into  three  parts:  (1)  an  educative  exper¬ 
ience;  (2)  the  educational  outcomes;  (3)  the 
changed  subsequent  experience.  After  con¬ 
sider^  health  ^bits,  in  terms  of  this  analysis, 
and  concluding  that  they  belong  to  the  second 
group,  the  author  contends  that  the  objectives 
for  physical  education  must  include  the  more 
remote  and  intermediate  objective  (group  3)  as 
exemplified  in  aims  lying  outside  the  distinctive 
field  of  physical  education,  namely,  morals,  and 
the  other  finer  traits  of  character. 

Steatee,  Geoegb  D.  Creative  Administration, 
TCR,  27:1-5,  September,  1925. 

Here  is  a  potent  essay  which  has  for  its  theme 
constructive  leadership.  Its  spirit  is  best 
expressed  in  the  following  epigrammatic  excerpts: 


“Administration  does  not  consist  in  organizing 
a  machine  to  grind  out  a  fixed  product.” 

“It  is  true  that  good  administration  will 
require  that  schools  be  organized  in  such  manner 
as  to  make  possible  the  maximum  of  result  in  t^ 
expeheiKe  of  the  children  attending  the  schools.” 

“The  administrator,  if  he  is  to  be  successful, 
must  see  each  person  and  each  job  to  be  done 
in  relation  to  the  whole  uixlertaking.” 

“The  one  most  iinportant  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  work  of  the  administrator  is  found  in 
the  query,  'Have  those  who  have  been  associated 
with  him  grown?'  ” 

Diamond,  Thomas.  Do  Our  Vocational  SchooU 
Prepare  for  Vocations!  SR,  33J94-600, 
October,  1925. 

A  report  of  the  placement  department  of  a 
prominent  vocational  school  for  1923-24  is  the 
source  of  the  author's  data.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-two  boys  form  the  basis  of  the  study, 
which  includes  such  items  as  relation  of  place¬ 
ment  to  type  of  training  received,  time  on  the 
first  job,  reasons  for  leaving  jobs,  wage  changea 
as  a  result  of  chan^g  jobs,  types  of  jobs  secured, 
and  school  attainment  of  candidates.  The 
article  concludes  with  eight  pertinent  questioni 
which  those  in  charge  of  vocational  schooU 
should  consider. 

Dickinson,  Chaeles  E.  A  Study  of  the  Relation 
of  Reading  Ability  to  Scholastic  Achievement, 
SR,  33:616-26,  October,  1925. 

This  is  a  statistical  study  of  the  relationship 
between  scholarship  as  measured  by  teachers' 
marks  and  reading  aoihty  as  revealed  by  standard 
tests.  A  positive  correlaticm  is  found.  The 
author  believes  that  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  silent  reading  and  word  study  in  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  ei^th  grades  and  that  this 
work  should  not  be  diKxintinued  in  high  school 
Such  practice  would  tend  to  overcome  certaic 
scholastic  difficulties  which  are  contributory 
reasons  for  pupil  elimination. 

O'Beien,  F.  P.  Employing  Student  Critictsm  in 
Revising  Courses  in  Education,  EACyS, 
11-6:394-98,  September,  1925. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  partial  basis  for  revising 
and  impiroving  the  pirescribed  courses  in  the 
fundamentals  cf  education  at  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Kansas,  a  questionnaire  wai 
submitted  to  2W  former  students  who  had  takes 
these  courses.  The  students  were  asked  to  list 
the  different  subjects  according  to  their  functional 
values  in  classroom  practice. 


Non. — ^The  abbreriations  used  in  tbia  number  are:  PS,  Pedagogical  Seminary;  TCR,  Teachers  College  Record;  SR, 
8  chool  Review;  RAO’S,  Educatioaal  Administration  and  Superviaico;  B,  Educatno;  and  ASBJ,  American  School  Boaid 
J  ounal. 
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The  combined  judgments  of  114  of  the  more 
experienced  of  thw  teachers  placed  the  subjects 
ui  the  following  order,  that  of  the  greatest  value 
coming  first:  (1)  educational  psycholi^,  (2)  educa* 
tioaal  measurements,  (3)  educatiotial  sociology, 

(4)  school  administration,  and  (5)  history  of 
education.  The  courses  were  revis^  accordingly. 

Gandeiu,  H.  S.  What  Is  to  TaJ^e  the  Place  o/ 
Bureaus  of  Research  in  the  Administration  of 
Schools  in  the  Smaller  Cities,  EAST’S, 
11:421-25,  September,  1925. 

This  brief  article  offers  practical  suggestions 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  communities  too  small 
to  support  research  departments  cff  their  own  and 
which  do  not  have  persons  with  the  requisite 
training  and  experience  available  within  the  school 
system  to  carry  on  such  work.  The  suggestion  is 
that  superintendents  in  smaller  city'school 
systems  urge  departments  of  educational  admin' 
istration  in  our  state  colleges  and  universities  to 
establish  bureaus  oi  educational  surveys  which 
would  serve  them,  as  bureaus  of  research  in  the 
larger  cities  serve  the  school  systems  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  The  article  cites  instances  of 
such  work  actually  being  carried  on  successfully 
and  lists  many  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such 
practice. 

Stockwell,  8.  S.  A  >^ormol'School  Experiment 
with  the  Dalton  Plan,  E,  46:12-17,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1925. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  the  study  of  the  history 
of  education  more  interesting  the  Northern  State 
Normal  School  of  Michigan  tiied  teaching  it  by 
the  Dalton  Plan.  The  report  of  this  experiment 
is  well  organized,  brief,  and  to  the  point.  The 
students  Ued  the  plan,  and  it  developed  their 
knowledge  of  subject-matter,  their  mental  power, 
and  moral  control.  Impartial  criticisms,  both 
for  and  against  the  method,  are  piresented.  No 
student  failed  in  the  course.  Interest  and  free 
discussion  were  stimulated.  Students  and 
instriKtor  were  brought  to  better  understanding 
and  happier  relationships. 

Clark,  Harold  F.  Suggestions  for  Scoring 
School  Budgets,  ASBJ,  vol.  71,  no.  4,  47-48, 
October,  1925. 

Dr.  Clark  proposes  a  score  card  for  measuring 
the  efficiency  of  a  budget  used  by  a  school  system. 
There  are  five  main  headings  to  the  score  card: 
Preparation,  Voting,  Execution,  Control,  and 
Special.  The  reader  may  understand  the  scope 
of  the  score  card  by  noting  the  items  listed  uni^ 
the  heading  Prepiaration:  (1)  Who  Prepares 
Estimates?  (2)  How  Arc  They  Prepared? 
(3)  Are  All  the  Items  in  the  Budget?  (4)  In 
How  Small  Divisions  Is  the  Budget  Prepared? 

(5)  What  Time  Is  Consumed  in  neparing  the 
Budget?  and  (6)  Are  Estimates  Padded? 

An  objective  method  of  scaring  is  used.  For 
example,  uiKler  the  first  individual  item,  the 


question  is  asked,  “Who  prepares  the  estimates?'' 
Full  value  is  mven  if  the  superintendent  has 
actiul  charR  of  the  preparation  of  the  budget, 
half  value  a  the  school  board  nominally  prepares 
the  budget  and  the  superintendent  actually  does 
the  work,  zero  if  the  sdmol  board  or  a  committee 
of  the  board  does  the  work  with  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  conference  with  the  superintendent. 
Other  values  within  the  limits  may  also  be 
assigned,  using  the  criteria  given  as  a  guide. 


IN  PAPER  COVERS 

HoerBR,  Caroltn.  Methods  of  Health  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Elementory  &hool.  Chicago, 
Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund, 
1925.  56  pp. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  reprint  of  six  articles 
on  classroom  method  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  health  instructioo.  These  artk^  appeared  in 
the  Elementary  School  Journal  in  the  years  1921 
and  1922. 

PsNNsrLVANiA.  Educational  Surveys.  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  1925.  398  pp. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  Roup  of  reports  by 
certain  committees  appointed  by  tR  Pennsylvania 
Superintendent  of  Kiblic  InstnKtioa  to  study 
certain  major  educational  problems.  These  com¬ 
mittees'  rraorts  present  surveys  of  appropriations 
and  subsidies,  of  hi^  schoc^  of  normal  schools, 
of  rural  schools,  andof  teachns'  iiutitutes. 

Munkrzs,  Alberta,  and  others.  A  Selected 
Bibliography  for  Elementary  Worlds  in 
Religious  EduaUion.  Boston,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  1925. 24  pp.  (Boston  University  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  10) 

This  bibliogra{ffiy  is  arranged  under  fifteen  top¬ 
ics  extending  throu^  a  variety  of  subjects  from 
child  study,  organization  arid  admiiuitratxHi, 
pedagogy  throu^  Bible  story  material,  manners 
and  customs,  ai^  missions  to  story  telling,  dra¬ 
matics,  and  handwork. 

Michigan  Statb  Trachirs'  Association.  Rural 
Teachers'  Salaries  in  Michigan.  Lansing, 
Michigan  Sute  Teachers'  Association, 
1925.  35  pp.  (Bulletin  No.  5,  Part  I) 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  first  part  of  a  more 
extended  report  to  be  rendered  to  the  Michigan 
State  Teachns'  Associatioa  by  its  Committee  on 
Salaries.  Not  only  have  they  tabulated  the  results 
regarding  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  but  also 
haye  included  such  items  as  the  cost  of  room  and 
board  and  the  amount  saved.  The  average  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  teachers  is  determined,  and  tM 
minimum  number  of  years  of  experience  and  the 
relation  of  preparation  to  salary  received  are  also 
tabulated.  The  report  conclude  that  there  is  no 
relation  between  salary  and  experience  in  the 
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nml  scbooU.  Tbe  Committee  recommend*  (1) 
that  one  of  {xofeaskmal  trainins  from  a  nonw 
schod  or  ita  equivalent  be  required  for  eligibility 
to  teach  in  a  rural  school;  (2)  that  each  year  of 
academic  and  professional  training  above  the 
minimum  requirements  be  rewarcM  by  $100 
increase  in  salary;  (3)  that  the  minimum  salary  foe 
the  teachers  meeting  mintmiim  requirements  be 
$900;  (4)  that  each  ym  of  additkmal  experience 
for  the  teachers  meeting  the  minimum  require' 
ment  of  preparation  be  rewarded  for  a  peri^  of 
six  years  by  a  fivc'percent  increase  in  sal^. 


BOCMCS  TO  READ 

Bowman,  Cltdb  A.  Graphic  Aids  in  Occupa¬ 
tional  Analysis  for  Guidance  and  Teaching. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Bruce  Publishing 
Company,  1924.  103  pp. 

One  reviewer  discussing  this  book,  said: 
Graphic  Aids  in  Occupational  Analysis  has  many 
of  the  virtues  and  few  of  the  disadvantages  of  a 
pioneer  book.  Certainly  those  interest  in 
progressive  methods  in  vocational  education  and 
guidance  will  give  it  careful  attention  and  many 
workers  will  try  out  its  methods  in  the  classroom." 


Thukstonb,  L  L.  The  Fundamentals  of  Sta* 
tistics.  New  York,  Macmillan  Company, 
1925.  237  pp. 

Within  the  twenty'five  chapters  of  this  book 
the  following  topics  are  discus^:  the  tabulatioB 
and  graphing  of  data,  linear  and  non'linear 
relations,  the  measurement  of  central  tendency 
and  variability,  the  probability  curve,  and  correl^ 
tion.  The  explanations,  although  mathematically 
sound,  are  cleu  and  concise.  The  problems 
which  fdlow  each  chapter  afford  the  student 
opportunity  to  practice  ^  methods  suggested. 

Ons,  Axthuk  S.  Stotuticol  Method  in  Educa¬ 
tional  Measurement.  Yonkerson'Hudson, 
World  Book  Company,  1925.  337  pp. 

The  confessed  purposes  of  this  book  are  to 
present  sutistical  method  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  be  understood  by  those  who  know  nothing 
whatever  about  the  subject  and  to  cover  all  tlm 
topics  a  school  teacher,  administrator,  or  researcher 
may  need.  Students  of  education  will  warmly 
welcome  this  book  because  the  author  throughout 
his  entire  discussion,  draws  his  illustrations  from 
practical  everyday  problems  of  mental  and 
educational  testing. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE 


Kansas  City,  December  29,  30,  31 
Section  Q — Education 
Tuesday  morning,  December  29 


Specific  Studies  of  School  Curricula 
This  program  will  include  five  or  six 
sp«dal  papers  reputing  work  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

Tuesday  aftemocxi,  December  29 

Specific  Studies  of  Teaching  Procedure 
This  program  will  include  five  or  six 
special  reports  of  investigations  in 
classroom  procedure. 

Wednesday,  December  30 

Both  the  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  will  be  devoted  to  reading 
and  the  discussion  of  shexter  papers 
volunteered  for  the  program  by 
workers  in  Universities,  Teachers 
Colleges,  and  public  schools. 

Wednesday  evening,  December  30 
The  members  of  Secticn  Q  will  unite 
with  the  educational  fraternity. 
Delta  Kappa,  in  a  Joint 
dinner.  The  organization  cf  the 
dinner  is  in  the  l^ds  of  Phi  Delta 


Kappa.  The  address  by  L.  A. 
Pe^tein,  vice  president  of  Section 
Q,  is  to  be  given  at  this  dinner. 

Thursday,  December  31 
Joint  Session  with  Psychology  Sectiem 
During  both  the  morning  and  after' 
noon  this  section  wul  meet  in 
joint  sessions  with  the  Section  of 
Psychology.  The  morning  program 
is  to  deal  with  the  refinements  of 
instniments  of  measure  in  educa' 
tion;  that  of  the  afternoon,  with 
reports  concerning  psychological 
and  educational  clinics. 

Persons  who  have  been  enraged  in 
work  dealing  with  the  topics  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  are  invited  to  communicate  at 
once  with  the  officers  of  the  section. 

Ons  W.  Caldwell, 
Teachers  College.  Vice  President 

Coiutnbia  Unwersity 

A.  S.  Barr, 

Department  of  Education,  Secretary 

Vnivertity  of  Wisconsin 


